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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


A. K. ELLIOT 


Tus is the twenty-first conference of New Zealand librarians. I follow 
in the footsteps of twenty presidents whose addresses have been 
recorded in Conference Proceedings. So much has been so ably said 
in those past years that I feel my efforts will be very humble. While 
searching for something fresh to say, I came to the conclusion that 
what is needed is not something fresh, but a reaffirmation of what has 
already been said. You will, I hope, pardon me for quoting at some 
length as I delve into the past. 

“We meet to provide for the diffusion of a knowledge. of good 
books and for enlarging the means of public access to them. Our 
wishes are for the public, not for ourselves.’ This statement was made 
nearly 100 years ago at the first gathering of librarians in .America, 
and probably the first in the world. The room in which 82 men met 
was austere, with plain wooden benches, a row of straight-backed 
chairs, uncompromising in their stiffness, lined up behind the rostrum. 


This address was delivered at the NZLA conference, Timaru, February 
1952. Miss Elliot, who is Chief Librarian, Timaru Public Library, has been 
a member of the NZLA Council, with one break of three years, since 1939. 
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All the delegates were men — the day of women in library work had 
not arrived ; in fact, it had not arrived to any considerable extent in 
commercial fields. A woman in business was so rare as to be news. 

At that convention in 1853 —it lasted two and a half days — 
the members ground out an astonishingly large grist of library and 
bibliographical business. They made speeches, some prepared and 
others apparently extemporaneous, on various aspects of their common 
interests, read papers on cataloguing, classifying and indexing, on 
exchanges between libraries, on the proper selection of books, on 
better distribution of government documents, and adopted over a 
score of resolutions. Although few of these resolutions were carried 
out, they, and the deliberations which led to them, had an important 
even though indirect influence on libraries and librarians for many 
years. Succeeding generations of librarians have been more or less 
unaware and unconscious of this convention, and doubtless few of 
the many thousands of present-day librarians know anything about it 
at all, yet the hopes, the enthusiasms, and the resolutions all have the 
same theme — libraries for the people by the people. 

In his presidential address Librarian C. C. Jewett said, ‘ Reading 
creates the desire to read more, and select reading increases the desire 
to read profitably. Hence, in every village the questions are asked : 

“ How shall we get good books ? How shall we keep them? How 
shall we use them ?” To consult on the best replies to questions like 
these is one of the objects of our assembling here today. The mental 
activity of this country is surveying every field of research, literary. 


scientific, aesthetic, industrial, and philanthropic. It requires to know 
what others have done and thought, that it may itself press farther 
outward. This country, therefore, demands the means of the amplest 
research, and this demand must and will be met.’ 


A PiLeA For Poputar LIBRARIES 


At that meeting was Samuel Osgood, who gave an address which, 
almost a hundred years old, is of historical interest to library-minded 
folk of this generation, for in that day, long before the establishment 
of state library commissions, county libraries, or other agencies for 
library extension, he made a plea for what he termed ‘ popular 
libraries ’, what we mean today by public libraries. He said, “We 
are probably not much behind, if at all behind, any portion of Europe 
in the number of books collected in our villages and available to the 
community at large. But not a tithe of the progress has been made 
that should have been made. What prevents every community of a 
thousand inhabitants from having its well-chosen library of a thousand 
volumes? And if this ratio were to be carried out in all our towns, 
how vast would be the increase and how noble the triumph of a sound 
popular literature! May not this Convention do something, by its 
discussions and action to call attention to this matter, and rouse many 
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a slumbering township to its imperative duty ? Many a thriving town 
needs some such centre of generous and elevating interest as an attrac- 
tive library must be, and it should be considered only half civilized 
until such a centre is established. . . . The village library attracts to 
itself every congenial ally, and tends to diffuse social refinement as 
well as intellectual light. . . . What, then, shall prevent our America 
from leading all nations of the earth in the number and value of our 
Popular Libraries and Athenaeums? Every library tends to foster a 
worthy spirit among citizens of ample means. Many a successful 
merchant of the city, who has thriven largely in some “ sugar trade or 
cotton line”, and who abounds far more in generous impulses than 
literary attainments, would rejoice to send to his native town or 
village some choice work of art, or valuable selection of books, as a 
token of kindly remembrance, if an institution existed that should 
suggest the hint and indicate the method to the benefactor. It will be 
found that every well organized popular library has been much 
enriched by such donations.’ (Very good advice.) So much for this 
first Conference of 100 years ago; but much had happened even 
before that date. 

“Standing libraries mean little when persons must ride some miles 
to look into a book. There should be lending libraries that come 
home to ‘em without charge.’ So runs the grant, signed by Charles II, 
for the first free library in the American colonies. This was discovered 
in an ancient book : ° For paper to cover ye bottoms and ye sides and 
to lay between ye books belonging to ye library sent to Carolina, 2 
shillings. For a truss of fine hay to fill ye corners of ye boxes up tite 
so that ye books might not have room to shake, 20 shillings.’ The 
first book, by the way, was A Book on Swearing, and into that 
box went the first books for children, Aesop’s Fables. And if there 
be no patron saint of libraries, surely St. Francis of Assisi would 
qualify, as he also believed that there should be a common library in 
every house, supplied with sufficient, though plain and not super- 
fluous and precious volumes. However, these are merely pleasant 
meanderings along interesting by-paths. 

More than 100 years ago in Britain a Public Libraries’ Act of 1850 
was passed, and ten years after that there were only 29 library 
authorities in the whole country. But the Samuel Osgoods were there 
too, the pioneers and the missionaries, city councillors, village squires, 
all pushing and urging, until today there are 587 library authorities 
with over 42,000,000 books ; so that the celebrations of the centenary 
had solid achievement behind them, although much of this achieve- 
ment has been recent. Progress was, in fact, wretchedly slow up to 
1919, when the removal of the rate limit of one penny for public 
library services in England and Wales made it possible to provide 
funds for expansion. Even after that date, local authorities were 
reluctant or hesitant to spend money on such intellectual ‘luxuries’ 
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as the public libraries. We should all be conversant with the McColvin 
report on libraries in Britain, so that there is no need to stress the 
value of libraries there. 


Books FOR THE PEOPLE IN NEw ZEALAND 


And so we have 100 years of conventions, 100 years of presidential 
addresses, and what do we gather from them? Twenty-one NZLA 
conferences, twenty-one presidential addresses, and we ask, ‘What 
have we achieved?” Remember Samuel Osgood and his village 
libraries. Hear the echo nearly sixty years later in New Zealand. 
‘The underlying prineiple of the Travelling Library is that the 
beneficent influence of wholesome literature shall extend to the four 
corners of the land — that it shall operate as does the national scheme 
of education. By the liberality of the dwellers in our cities and large 
towns, who have the machinery at hand by which they can rate 
themselves for the proper upkeep of circulating libraries, museums, 
gymnasia, etc., the mental, intellectual, and physical activities of the 
people can be properly stimulated. But the dweller in the wilderness 
— “the backblocker ”, as we are fond of styling him in New Zealand — 
has none of these advantages, and it is for him and his family that 
I venture to ask you to throw the weight of your influence and your 
practical sympathy on his side. It has been well said that no more 
serviceable plan than the Travelling Library has yet been put forward 
for the purpose of sending literature to those living in isolated rural 
homes, to dwellers in out-of-the-way places, or to those who are 
subduing our forests, or to lighten the comparative gloom of their 
lives (especially in the winter) than to send them copious supplies of 
books that inform and inspire.’ This rallying cry was made at the 
first conference in Dunedin in 1910, with Cr R. Gilkison, lawyer, in 
the chair, W. B. McEwan, librarian, a pawky Scot with an enthusiast’s 
gleam in his eye (incidentally, it was Mr McEwan who instituted the 
scheme of books for children in the city schools and rural areas 
surrounding Dunedin), and Mark Cohen, editor of the Dunedin 
Evening Star, the pioneer, the missionary, evangelist, what you will. 

It was Mark Cohen who, as far back as 1895, drew the attention 
of the then Prime Minister of New Zealand, Mr Seddon, to the value 
of the travelling library as a means of bringing the country settler into 
close acquaintanceship with what was best among the literature of 
the day, and placed before him abundant evidence, gathered in many 
lands, in support of his contention. Mr Seddon made a study of 
the papers forwarded to him, acknowledged that the scheme was a 
‘meritorious one’, but made the stereotyped reply that it would be 
kept ‘ steadily in view’ until the finances of New Zealand were easier 
than they then were. 

That was anything but encouraging, and Mr Cohen was not 
tempted to persevere with the subject. In fact, as he said, in 1909 
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in a fit of drastic economy the Government decided to reduce the 
expenditure of the Dominion by a quarter of a million sterling, and 
in pursuance of that policy the vote of £3,000 to public libraries of 
the Dominion fell under the pruning knife and was incontinently 
lopped off. That was a miserable mistake, said Mr Cohen, and a 
striking example of false economy. It was a small crumb of comfort 
from the rich man’s table, as it were, that came the way of the 
‘backblocker’ and the poor country settler, whose modest library 
depended on this pittance for its annual supply of books and 
periodicals. If the Government were compelled to practice severe 
economy, Mr Cohen was firmly of the opinion that this was the very 
last vote they should have interfered with, and then only under the 
direst necessity. Agreeing with Melville Dewey, he said, ‘In the 
work of popular education, it is after all not the great libraries, but 
the thousand small ones that do most for the people.’ And so the 
matter rested for quite a while. 

But, as Dumas said, ‘ Nothing is so powerful as an idea whose 
time has come,’ and by the 1939 conference we read that President 
T. D. H. Hall, in congratulating the Library Association on its 
achievements, made reference to the newly-born Country Library 
Service. Practically every conference since 1911 had had for its 
theme rural libraries, free libraries, books for the people, books for 
the children. We find Mr John Barr in a symposium ‘The Place of 
Rural Libraries in a National System of Libraries’, Mr G. T. Alley on 
‘Country Libraries and Their Problems’, Mr C. W. Collins with his 
story of the farmer and his sick cow which lived through the help of 
the public library — and there is also on record Mr Collins’s admirable 
presidential address of 1950, in which he said, “Let us leave our 
stock-in-trade and now consider our responsibilities and shortcomings 
in terms of those who use it—our readers and potential readers. 
Unless good library service is socially useful, it has no claim on 
public funds. As with formal education or health services, it should 
be available to all citizens of New Zealand, whatever their age, 
class, wealth, or background.’ He stresses most emphatically our 
responsibility to the potential readers, the children, who need books 
so much to offset the flood of comics and pulp magazines inundating 
the country. I shall return to this topic later. 


WoMEN ON THE JOB 


Now I should like to turn back to the statement quoted previously 
from the librarians’ conference of 1853 : ‘ All the delegates were men 
—the day of women in library work had not arrived.’ I did not do 
any research to discover who was the first woman librarian in America 
or in Britain, but noted that at the second conference of the Libraries 
Association of New Zealand in 1911 a Miss Bell from the Leys 
Institute was present, and at a later conference Miss Ellen Melville 
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was elected President. However, just two years after the first New 
Zealand conference, and now nearly forty years ago, a small stir was 
occasioned in Timaru by the appointment of a woman librarian, and 
an echo of this appeared in a journal called Public Libraries published 
in Chicago: ‘A new note. The appointment of a woman, Miss 
Culverwell, to be librarian of the public library of Timaru, New 
Zealand, has created considerable discussion in that far off land. 
Such an appointment is an innovation there, and there are those who 
say that, by the selection of a woman, a married man with a family 
to keep has been prevented from making a living; that there are 
delicate matters to be handled in connection with a library which can 
be discussed only with difficulty by a board and a woman officer ; 
and that it may be necessary at times to have a “chucker out” to 
keep order in the library, and that a woman is therefore unfitted for 
the position. In the meantime, Miss Culverwell has taken the position, 
examined the needs of the library, and made a report which shows 
that she is undoubtedly alive to the situation, has a most intelligent 
grasp of affairs, and is not afraid of what is before her.’ And it was 
through her strong belief that a children’s library was the right of 
every child that the foundation of the Timaru Children’s Library was 
firmly laid. So New Zealand libraries made further progress in the 
right direction, and the pioneer women librarians stand in line with 
the men. 

Generations of library leaders have passed away, many Samuel 
Osgoods and Mark Cohens, Ellen Melvilles and Evelyn Culverwells 
have come and gone. The librarians may not have been fully qualified, 
but they belonged to a generation of librarians who were book men. 
It has been said that the education and practice of librarianship should 
never overlook this fundamental truth, that a librarian who does not 
love and read books is not a good librarian. These librarians of the 
past also had faith, they also had vision. We still need that faith ; 
we still, I hope, have vision, but I think the present-day librarians 
need additional faith, that the local authorities will some day have 
vision. 

Comics AND CHILDREN’s READING 


So through all these years of conferences runs a theme, over and 
over again: books for the people, books for the children ; and what 
have we achieved ?_ Free libraries throughout the length and breadth 
of New Zealand. Timaru Library is no longer, in the words of the 
Munn-Barr report, an oasis in the desert of subscription libraries. 
The latest addition to the fold is Wellington Public Libraries, with 
Christchurch edging in— surely a goodly gathering. Much more 
awareness on the part of local authorities as to the value of libraries. 
Our new Message to Local Authorities will help in this. 
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What are our problems today ? Still the major one of 100 years 
ago: getting the right books to the right people at the right time, to 
the villager, to the backblocks. Yes, and much is being done by the 
National Library Service. Still more remains to be done by the 
individual, the possible reader. 

In his 1950 address Mr C. W. Collins made a plea for good bouks 
to offset comics and pulp literature, and in 1952 that problem is still 
before us. What use are our children’s libraries, what is wrong with 
our education if we cannot lead children away from these pitfalls ? 
From a little village in the uplands of South Canterbury comes this 
plea, “What can we do about these comics and this dreadful pulp 
literature ? Can the librarians give us a lead, some advice ? We want 
our children to read well, but we have not enough books to offset the 
evil.’ And this plea was put to me only last week by a member of 
the School Committees’ Association : would I give them some pattern 
to follow, so that they could frame a policy ? Surely that is a practical 
aspect of librarianship if ever there was one. 

Here is one reply, from the National Library Service’s report 
on comics (1947) : ‘We agree with Paul Witty and Marie Foster 
in their findings published in Books v. Comics, a bulletin of the 
Association for Arts in Childhood: “Finally, the low estate which 
reading occupies in the life design of the typical adult suggests the 
failure of the school and the home to cultivate a taste for wide 
reading in diverse sources having literary merit. . . . The problem of 
the excessive reading of comics involves general habits of reading ; 
it is not to be met merely by exacting conformity or by setting up 
restrictions and taboos in a single field. For reading the comics is 
simply an activity which parallels the child’s interest in the highly 
exciting, adventurous offerings of the radio and the motion picture. 
In meeting this problem, it is essential first that the teacher make as 
complete an appraisal as possible of each child’s interest and his 
many-sided nature, since it is only from an examination of the child’s 
total pattern that cues may be obtained for directing him.” 

“The bulletin points out that excessive reading of comics is 
probably due to the paucity of real and satisfying experiences in 
the child’s life. Because his reading is so restricted, his artistic 
appreciation is dulled and he may develop a taste for shoddy, 
distorted presentations which carries over into his adult reading life. 
For comics one can say that: (1) the children like them; (2) they 
afford a good introduction to more serious reading, often of the stories 
which they present in more simplified form. Against comics one can 
say that: (1) children only like them if they know nothing better, 
and it should be the teachers’ and parents’ duty to see that they get 
better reading material presented with the same immediate appeal ; 
(2) reading for the sake of reading has no value anyway; (3) the 
comic-cuts, with their emphasis on horror, violence, sex, etc., tend to 
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debase rather than uplift, and, by distorting life, produce wrong social 
attitudes; (4) just as the text imposes low moral standards, the 
shoddy illustrations and make-up lead to an acceptance of low artistic 
standards; (5) in general the small print is harmful to the eyes.’ 

The parents, of course, can help, and many do help, by having 
books which will vie with the comics, by sharing their minds with the 
children, and by reading well themselves, by joining the public 
libraries and insisting on good library service for children. Many an 
anxious parent has asked me for advice, and I have replied, “Do not 
ban comics, but place good books, readable books, handy, surround 
them with books from the age of infancy ; they will eventually come 
back to the fold, as it were.’ Pulp literature of all kinds is pouring 
into this country, and how to combat it may well be one of our main 
themes for conference. The first-class bookseller with a conscience 
does try to stem the flood of pulp literature, but not enough is 
being done. 


Tue Liprary IN MopERN LIFE 


Mr T. D. H. Hall, in his 1939 presidential address, said, * Not 
being able to treat of the practical problems of librarianship, I am left 
with the task of dealing in a somewhat philosophical way with 
certain aspects of the library movement.’ But he again, along with 
others who have spoken through the years, firmly stresses the fact 
that ‘libraries are not a luxury, but one of the necessities of life.’ 
Philosophy of librarianship is all very well, but the practical aspect 


must always be before librarians, that of convincing councillors, town 
clerks and city treasurers, and the public, highbrow or lowbrow, that 
a library is a vital community force, not just a place to give out 
books, but a living force for popular education, for the growth of 
understanding nationally and internationally. 

Unesco, created by the will of 46 countries, with its aim to 
promote peace and social and spiritual welfare by working through 
the minds of men, has issued a manifesto proclaiming its belief in the 
public library. It says, ‘As a democratic institution, operated by the 
people for the people, the public library should be established and 
maintained under clear authority of law, supported wholly or mainly 
from public funds, open for free use on equal terms to all members of 
the community, regardless of occupation, creed, class or race.’ 

A library, it continues, ‘ should not tell people what to think, but 
it should help them decide what to think about. The spotlight should 
be thrown on significant issues by exhibitions, booklists, discussions, 
lectures, courses, films and individual reading guidance. Reading 
interests should be stimulated and the library’s services publicized 
through a well-planned continuous public relations programme. The 
public library should link its activities with the work of other 
educational, cultural and social agencies —the schools, universities, 
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museums, labour unions, study clubs, adult education groups, ete. 
It should also co-operate with other libraries in the loan of publications 
and with library associations for the advancement of public librarian- 
ship. The books in the library should be made accessible on open 
shelves and by use of efficient technical processes ; and the library’s 
services should be brought close to the homes and work places of the 
people by means of branches and mobile units. With a well-trained, 
resourceful and imaginative staff, an adequate budget and public 
support, a public library can become what it should be — a university 
of the people offering a liberal education to all comers. Citizens of a 
democracy have need of such opportunities for self-education at all 
times. The complexity and instability of life today makes the need 
an urgent one.’ 

In 1853 the convention made its affirmation: “We meet to 
provide for the diffusion of a knowledge of good books and for 
enlarging the means of public access to them. Our wishes are for 
the public, not for ourselves.’ Do we not reaffirm this as librarians 
today ? Victor Hugo said, “A library is always a matter of faith.’ 
It was faith one hundred years ago that framed that affirmation, and 
it is a faith for the future that makes librarians feel that books are 
vital necessities. After all, let those who complain that it was all on 
paper remember that only on paper has humanity yet achieved glory, 
beauty, truth, knowledge, virtue and abiding love. 

Let us now to conference with that faith in libraries and librarian- 
ship, and history may well note a fresh impetus in library work to 
coincide with our entry into the second half of the twentieth century. 


THE UNIVERSAL DECIMAL 
CLASSIFICATION 


C. F. MILLER 


In 1892, M. Paul Otlet, an advocate, met Senator Henri La Fontaine, 
who was interested in literature relating to the social sciences. 
Together they began to compile a comprehensive card subject index 
of documents relating to the social sciences, and by 1895 they 
had collected some four hundred thousand references. This work 
showed them that to classify the documents effectively international 
co-operation was necessary in the development of a universal index 
for all published information. Up to 1895, when the first International 


Mr Miller is Senior Technician and Librarian, Chief Engineer’s Section, 
Post and Telegraph Department, Wellington. 
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Conference on Bibliography was held in Brussels, the Dewey Decimal 
Classification had not been used by any library in Belgium, and M. 
Otlet had to obtain a copy from America. It arrived only six weeks 
before the conference was due to open. In order that the conference 
should have something tangible, MM. Otlet and La Fontaine classified 
the 400,000 index cards they had collected. The conference, after a 
critical examination of the cards, decided that the Dewey classification 
was capable of expansion to meet the needs of a universal biblio- 
graphical classification. 

To carry out this work, the Institut International de Bibliographic 
(IIB) was founded, with M. Otlet as secretary. An agreement was 
reached with Melvil Dewey to develop and transform his system to 
permit the classification of pamphlets, periodical articles, etc., in 
addition to the primary use for the shelving arrangement of books. 

Following the second International Conference in 1897, the IIB 
published the first edition of the Manuel du repertoire bibliographique 
universel in 1899. This title was given because it served, in the main, 
as an index to the card subject index to documents of the Repertoire 
Bibliographique Universel in the Palais Mondial at Brussels. 

The third conference was held in 1900, and the second edition of 
the Manuel appeared in 1905. It contained some 33,000 subdivisions, 
with an alphabetical index of 38,000 entries, and, in addition to the 
classification tables, included a full explanation of the rules to be 
observed in indexing bibliographical matter and the formation of 
special indexes. This edition, which is generally accepted as the first 
international edition of the classification, was reprinted in 1907 with 
some revisions, and in 1912 a supplement of a thousand or more 
subdivisions was issued, following the fourth conference held in 1910. 

The World War of 1914-18 interrupted the work of the IIB, and 
it was not until 1920 that the fifth International Conference could be 
held. Up to this time the membership of the IIB, except for the 
Section Francaise, was restricted to individual members and a few 
large specialized organizations such as the Concilium Bibliographicum. 
The formation of National Societies had been prevented by the 
formation of the International Catalogue of Scientific Literature. 
It was only when that Catalogue had been abandoned and the war 
had ended that the IIB was able to extend its organization by 
the foundation of effective National Sections in the more important 
countries. By 1939, twelve National Sections had been formed, and 
six others were in the course of formation. 

The years 1923 and 1924 saw an important development in the 
intended characteristic of universal unity of the classification. To meet 
the rapid growth and increasing use of the system, various bodies 
started to make extensions of their own. Also, for lack of the necessary 
machinery, expansions out of line with the American point of view 
and practice were adopted by the CDU, while other expansions were 
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incorporated into the Dewey classification without due regard for the 
European point of view. To elaborate and control the international 
decimal classification, the IIB in 1923 formed the Commission Inter- 
nationale de la Classification Decimale (CC), with Heer Donker 
Duyvis as Honorary Secretary and headquarters at The Hague. Miss 
Dorcas Fellows, editor of the Dewey Decimal Classification, was 
appointed General Secretary for the purpose of co-ordinating the two 
codes. Important concessions were granted on both sides, and by 
1932 the two codes were brought into complete accord as far as the 
first three figures. ‘It is undoubtedly more difficult,’ said Dr Godfrey 
Dewey in his ‘ Report on the Decimal Classification ’ presented at the 
FID 16th Conference, 1946, ‘to remedy the consequences of lack 
of concordance in the past than to provide for maintaining full 
concordance in the future, but with active effort and mutual good will 
we are confident that even this can be accomplished.’ 

The second international edition of the Classification was issued 
in sections between 1927 and 1933 with the title Classification 
decimale universelle : tables de classification pour les bibliographies, 
bibliotheques, archives, administrations, publications brevets, musees 
et ensembles dobjets pour toutes les especes de documentation en 
general et pour les collections de toute nature. The chief editorship 
of Sections 0-4 was vested in MM. Otlet and La Fontaine, while Heer 
Donker Duyvis assumed responsibility for Sections 5 and 6. In all, 
about forty specialists collaborated in the preparation of the detailed 
subdivisions. 

This edition formed the basis for further collaboration, and also 
paved the way for the preparation and publication of the Classification 
in other languages. In 1933 the third edition was undertaken in 
German. The fourth edition in English was begun in 1936, and in 
1939 the fifth edition, in French, was started. Owing to the war, the 
publication of these complete schedules has been delayed, but, apart 
from the complete editions, abridged editions and various selected or 
abridged schedules, for use in specialist fields, have been published in 
most European languages. 

At the 1931 Conference it was decided to change the name of the 
institute to Institut International de Documentation. In 1937, a World 
Congress of Universal Documentation was held in Paris by invitation 
of the French Government, at which the Institut was unanimously 
recognized as the international authority in matters of documentation 
and the Classification decimale universelle adopted as the standard 
classification. In recognition of its federative character, the name of 
the Institut was changed to Federation International de Documenta- 
tion (FID) and the headquarters were transferred to The Hague. 

Articles on bibliography were published in the Bulletin of the 
IIB, which was first published in 1895 and ceased publication in 1914. 
At the 1934 conference of the IIB it was decided to continue the 
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Bulletin under the title Documentatio universalis, and all extensions 
and amendments of the CDU which had received the sanction of the 
Classification Commission were to appear in it. Owing to the high 
cost of production, it ceased in 1932 and was replaced by the IB 
communications, later changed to Revue de la documentation. 


British NATIONAL SECTION 


The prime movers in introducing the Universal Decimal Classifica- 
tion (UDC), to give the classification its English title, were Professor 
A. F. C. Pollard and Dr S. C. Bradford. Professor Pollard became 
a member of the IIB in 1908 and tried for many years to introduce 
the UDC into England. In 1918, when appointed head of the 
Instrument Section of the Technical Department, Ministry of Aircraft 
Production, Pollard interested Mr R. Borlase Matthews in the UDC, 
with the result that it was introduced into the 7th edition of the 
Aviation Pocket Book, which was intended to be cut up and mounted 
on cards and to be used with an alphabetical index to the decimal 
numbers. 

Dr Bradford, when he was appointed Deputy Keeper of the 
Science Museum Library in 1925, introduced the UDC there. His 
original suggestion to adopt the UDC was made in 1901. 

These two events indicate the enthusiasm shown by Professor 
Pollard and Dr Bradford, so that it is not surprising that they should 
join forces to build a body devoted to bibliography in general and to 
the indexing of literature in particular. Their efforts culminated in a 
meeting between Professor Pollard, Dr Bradford, Dr Clark (then an 
officer of the Science Library) and Mr Smith (National Physical 
Laboratory), at which it was resolved ‘ That a Society be formed for 
the purpose of studying bibliographical methods and securing unity 
of bibliographical procedure and classification.’ 

At the sixth Conference Bibliographique Internationale, held in 
Brussels during July 1927, the delegation of the proposed British 
society was accepted as the British Section of the IIB, and in 
December the British Society for International Bibliography (BSIB) 
was formally constituted. In addition to its function as a National 
Section of the IIB, the Society acted as the International Biblio- 
graphical Centre for Pure and Applied Science. Professor Pollard was 
elected President of the IIB in 1928, and held this office until 1931. 
It was his proposal that National Societies, with definite functions, 
should be formed. During 1927-33 the BSIB collaborated with M. 
La Fontaine and Heer Duyvis in editing the second international 
edition. 

In 1926 Professor Pollard published a manual on the UDC for 
use with the classified index to the Transactions of the Optical Society, 
which he had prepared. The first society to adopt the UDC for 
arranging its abstracts was the Royal Photographic Society, which 
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assisted the CC in extending section 77, Photography. 

In 1930 ASLIB became interested in the UDC, and a joint 
committee of the two organizations was formed to promote the 
adoption of the UDC in Great Britain. One of the principal objections 
was that schedules in English were not available. In this year a 
translation of 621.3, Electrical Engineering, was made by the research 
staff of Metropolitan-Vickers (Electrical) Co., Manchester. 

Approval for the publication of the proposed English translation 
was obtained in 1933, but. owing mainly to financial and printing 
difficulties, the first two fascicules, consisting of the Auxiliary Tables 
and O, Generalities, did not appear until 1936. In this year there 
also appeared what might be termed the first abridged edition of the 
UDC in English. It was published by the Science Museum Library 
as the third edition of its Classification for Works on Pure and Applied 
Science in the Science Museum Library. 

Owing to increasing difficulties in publishing the English edition, 
the actual printing of which was being done by a firm of printers in 
Belgium, the joint committee of the BSIB and ASLIB approached the 
British Standards Institution to assume responsibility for its completion 
and publication. The BSI has undertaken this work, and the fourth 
international edition of the Classification is being published as British 
Standard No. 1000, of which the following parts are now available : 


BS1000: Vol. 1, Part 1 General introduction. Auxiliary tables. 
Class O, Generalities. 
Vol. 2, Part 1 Classes 50, General works on pure 
science; 51, Mathematics; 52, 
Astronomy ; 53, Physics. 
Vol. 2, Part 2 Class 54, Chemistry. 
Vol. 2, Part 3 Classes 55, Geology; 56, Palaeon- 
tology ; 57, Biology ; 58, Botany ; 


59, Zoology. 
Vol. 4, Part 2 Class 621.3, Electrical engineering. 
BS1000(669) : 1949 Class 669, Metallurgy. 
BS1000A : 1948 Abridged English edition. 


In addition, drafts of a number of other sections have been prepared 
and circulated for comment. 

The British Society for International Bibliography functioned as a 
separate organization until 1949, when it amalgamated with the 
Association of Special Libraries and Information Bureaux to form 
Aslib, which is the registered trade name of the new society. 


STRUCTURE 


The UDC is intended to be used for the classification of any form 
of document ; consequently, while the basis of subdivision of the 
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subject classes adheres to that of the Dewey classification, many of 
the classes have been subdivided to a much greater extent than 
would be necessary in a scheme designed to organize the shelving 
arrangement of books. For example, Dewey provides approximately 
900 divisions for the entire literature of religion, while the UDC has 
over 1,300 divisions; for ecclesiastical law, Dewey has the single 
number 348, but the UDC has 400 subdivisions. 

If there were only an increase in the number of subdivisions of 
classes, the name ‘Expanded Dewey’ would fit the UDC, but, in 
addition to the main classification tables, auxiliary numbers and 
analytical subdivisions are provided to permit the scheme to be 
employed for filing systems by any organization, not only by libraries. 

The auxiliary numbers are characterized by the inclusion of 
non-numerical symbols. They permit a finer definition of an idea, 
such as point ot view, place, time, form, language, to be expressed. 
Combining symbols are provided for joining main numbers to express 
compound ideas. 

Analytical subdivisions are common subdivisions provided in many 
of the main classes, and can be added to any member of the class, 
whether the class number or any of its normal subdivisions. Such 
analytical subdivisions, applicable only in particular classes specified 
under the notes at the head of each class, are provided by using the 
signs .0 (‘point 0”) and - (‘hyphen’). Here are some examples of 
modifications of the number 622.33, Coal mining : 


622.33/.34 Coal and ore mining (Connection) 
622.33 : 338.97 | Economic crisis in coal mining (Relation) 
622.33 (021) Handbooks on coal mining (Form) 
622.33-78 Safety devices in coal mining (Analytic) 


To extend the range of a main number to the greatest degree, several 
of the auxiliary numbers may be combined : e.g. 675.003 (492) (043), 
Thesis (043) on the leather industry, 675, in Holland (492) from the 
economic point of view, .003. In practice it will be found that it is 
seldom necessary to use a great number of tables of auxiliary numbers 
for a particular record or other documentary device. The application 
of the sign of Relation, : , and the auxiliary numbers of place are 
usually sufficient. 


METHOD oF REVISION 


No system of classification can stand still. There must be some 
machinery for continuous revision and expansion to meet the ever 
increasing growth of knowledge. The method adopted for the 
UDC is briefly this. The revision is undertaken by the Commission 
Internationale de la Classification Decimale (CC) at The Hague. 
Proposals for revision are submitted by the proposer in the first 
instance to the National Section in the country in which the proposals 
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originate (proposals originating in Great Britain are submitted to the 
British Standards Institution). The Section forwards the proposals to 
the general secretariat of the CC, which, after consideration, circulates 
the proposals to all members of the CC and to all subscribers to the 
revision in the form of PE Notes (Projets d’extension), with the 
request that criticisms be given within four months. If no objections 
are received, the proposals are re-examined by the members of the 
CC who are concerned with the preparation of complete editions of 
the UDC, and, if no objection arises, the proposals are considered to 
be accepted. If the proposals are in any way revolutionary in nature, 
the Secretariat may consider that discussion in a plenary committee 
meeting is desirable, and the proposals are issued first as PP Notes 
(Projets provisoire). 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
ADULT EDUCATION AND THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Sir.— I should like to comment briefly on one passage in the article 
‘Adult Education and the Public Library’, which appeared in the 
November number. The authors say inter alia in section 12: ‘An 
important adult education activity which only the library can under- 
take is the development of existing interests as shown by the books 
people read. Discussion about what we read is almost as important 
as the reading itself.’ I agree that discussion about what we read is 
important. If the discussion is good it may be more valuable than 
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the original reading, for so often, when we read without discussion, 
our memories distort the story, until at last, if we are able to remember 
anything, we recall only those things that are congenial to us. 
I cannot agree with the frst statement, however, for the good reason 
that last winter, in Dunedin, Adult Education organized discussions 
on these lines. 

Four books were discussed : Russell's Authority and the Individual, 
Butterfield’s Christianity and History, MacMurray’s Conditions oy 
Freedom, and Hayek’s Road to Serfdom. It is true we knew little 
about that solid thing you can measure called ‘demand’. We felt 
that intelligent people had read, or were reading, or wanted to read 
these books. Perhaps our feelings were not a good guide, for the 
response was not great. Twenty people only seemed willing to discuss 
these books. But here is the interesting point. I asked the City 
Librarian if he would co-operate in the experiment by sending out 
notices to people who had borrowed these books from the library, 
telling them about the proposed discussions. He kindly did so, sending 
notices to thirty or forty people. The results were not encouraging, 
for I know of only two people who came along to our discussions as a 
result of receiving these notices. There may have been a number of 
factors influencing this. Perhaps the books chosen were not the most 
suitable for discussion. Perhaps the night of the week did not suit, 
or perhaps Dunedin’s cold nights were a deterrent to people who 
would prefer to read a new book by the fire, rather than suffer some 
inconvenience to discuss an old one. 

Whatever the reason, I think our experiment shows that libraries 
will have difficulties in developing activities along these lines. This is, 
of course, no argument for libraries doing nothing about it. I believe 
that the development of discussion groups around reading interests is 
an activity just as important for libraries as the organization of a good 
lending service. 

But, to return to my original complaint, the library is not the only 
organization which can bring together people who have read the same 
books and who want to discuss them. 

J. WarBurTon, 
Department of Adult Education, 


15th February, 1952 University of Otago 


NZLA COUNCIL 


NOTES ON MEETINGS HELD IN CONFERENCE WEEK 


Present, 26th February: The President (A. K. Elliot) in the chair, 
G. T. Alley, H. W. B. Bacon, J. Barr, N. Bateson, M. S. Fleming, 
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H. G. Miller, S. Perry, D. C. Pryor, F. H. Rogers, W. M. Tongue, 
W. S. Wauchop, and the Secretary. 


Present, 29th February: The President (S. Perry) in the chair, 
H. W. B. Bacon, N. Bateson, A. G. W. Dunningham, R. Duthie, 
A. K. Elliot, M. S. Fleming, E. H. Leatham, W. J. McEldowney, 
H. G. Miller, D. C. Pryor, F. H. Rogers, F. A. Sandall, W. M. Tongue, 
W. S. Wauchop, and the Secretary. 


Brochure on Librarianship as a Career: A letter from Mr C. F. 
Miller, with regard to the publication of a pamphlet on librarianship 
as a career, was received and considered, but it was decided that it 
was not possible, within the Association's limited financial resources, 
to publish such a brochure at present. 


Register of Librarians: It was agreed that the time had come for 
a register of librarians, both as a step towards raising the status of 
librarians and libraries, leading possibly to certification at a later date, 
and also as a means of strengthening the membership and financial 
resources of the Association. A committee will be appointed by the 
Standing Executive Committee. 


Who’s Who in New Zealand Libraries: A vote of thanks and 
congratulations is to be conveyed to the compiler, Mr A. J. Olsson. 


Conference Proceedings: It was decided that a conference 
number of New Zealand Libraries should be published, to include 
a report of conference and a list of papers presented, and that the 
Hon. Editor should subsequently print in New Zealand Libraries 
such papers as he thinks fit. (Recommendation from the Bulletin 
Committee, which said that it was not satisfied with the Summary of 
Proceedings published in 1951.) 


Archives Committee : The Archives Committee was given authority 
to prepare a questionnaire which it would ask Branches to send to 
local bodies, emphasizing the importance of archives and pointing out 
what libraries are doing, and seeking information about archives held 
by those bodies. 


Appointment of Council Members: As three of the nominations 
received for ordinary membership of Council were informal, there 
was one casual vacancy. It was resolved that the three informal 
nominations be disregarded, and that Mr W. M. Tongue be appointed 
to the vacancy. It was resolved that Mr J. H. M. Finlayson, Mr E. H. 
Leatham, and Mr D. C. Pryor be appointed to bring the number of 
ordinary members up to twelve in accordance with rules 35M-O. 


Census of Libraries: The Secretary reported that when the 1949 
Census was published early in 1952, her attention was drawn to the 
statement in the introduction that it was intended to take the census 
at three-yearly intervals, and she had written to the Census and 
Statistics Department asking whether they intended to take another 
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census this year. A reply had been received stating that it would not 
be possible to carry out the work in 1952, but asking the views of the 
Association. A reply is to be sent to the effect that a five-yearly 
census would be satisfactory if the results could be published more 
quickly, and asking that the Association be consulted about any 
changes in the form of census. 


1952 Conference of LA (London): Miss E. A. Evans was s appointed 
to represent the NZLA. 


Institutional Representation: The Local Authorities Section will 
be asked to comment on the need to revise rule 39(i) to make a 
more equitable representation. 


Proposed Trustees’ Section: Mr Dunningham explained his 
proposal briefly and asked for permission to work the scheme out in 
more detail and submit it to the next meeting of the Council. Agreed. 


Library Rate: Arrangements had been made for two representa- 
tives of the Petone Borough Council to support a remit at the 
Municipal Association conference asking that the rate be increased to 
4d., and information had been supplied to them from the Association 
office. 





HYNDMAN’S LTD 
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Library Training: A recommendation from the seminar of 
technical and scientific librarians, that an approach be made to the 


Library School with a view to more attention being given to university 
and research options in training, was received, and it was resolved 
that the matter be referred to the Training Committee for con- 
sideration. A further recommendation from the same seminar that 
the Training Committee should include options in special library field 
in the General Training Course will also be referred to the Training 
Committee. 


Pamphlet on Library Service for Children and Young People: A 
recommendation from the Children’s and Young People’s Section with 
regard to the publication of a pamphlet for distribution to schools, 
adult education and vocational guidance centres, YMCA and YWCA, 
PTAs, etc., was considered, and the Section will be asked to prepare 
a draft for the consideration of Council. 


Post-Primary School Bulletins: An approach will be made to the 
Education Department urging that the post-primary school bulletins 
be published in sufficient quantities to be made available to the public 
through ordinary book purchasing channels. (Recommendation from 
the Children’s and Young People’s Section. ) 


A Message to Local Authorities : There was discussion of the best 
way to distribute the brochure ; there was general agreement that it 
would not be necessary to send a copy to each member of the library 
committee in places where there was already a good library service. 
An attempt will be made to prepare the ground for its reception by 
means of a broadcast, and Branches will be asked to undertake similar 
propaganda through local newspapers. The office will take appropriate 
follow-up action some time after the despatch of the brochure. It was 
resolved that the price of the brochure be one shilling to ordinary 
members, institutional members other than local authorities, and for 
copies sent overseas and to others not on the free distribution list to be 
approved by the Standing Executive Committee. 


Booksellers Terms : After consideration of a recommendation from 
conference, it was decided to take steps to approach the Associated 
Booksellers of New Zealand with a view to obtaining better terms 
for libraries. 


Overseas Travel Grants: A recommendation from conference that 
Council arrange for the collection and publication in New Zealand 
Libraries of information concerning overseas travel grants which would 
be available to library assistants, and also formulate a policy of action 
in connection with exchanges of library assistants with other countries, 
was received, It was resolved that the proposals in the recommenda- 
tion be adopted, with the omission of the words ‘in New Zealand 
Libraries’, and that information be first sought from the Wellington 
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office of the High Commissioner for the United Kingdom. It was 
suggested that the inquiry might be extended to cover also overseas 
study groups, and that the words ‘library assistants’ be taken to 
include librarians. 

Grading of Popular General Books: A recommendation from 
conference that a special committee be set up to investigate and carry 
out grading of popular general books, such gradings to be published 
regularly, was received. It was pointed out that the Book Resources 
Committee had discussed a proposal for the wide circulation of lists 
of non-fiction, and that the matter would be referred to the Branches 
for comment, and it was resolved that the convener of the BR 
Committee be asked to include this question in his proposals. 

Conferences: A recommendation from conference that adequate 
steps be taken to ensure that in future not more than one conference 
be held in the same financial year was received. The Secretary was 
asked to write to the Whakatane Borough Council stating that the 
difficulty experienced by small local authorities in sending delegates 
to more than one conference in a year would be kept in mind should 
any change in the time of conference be made in the future. 

Professional Section Representation on Committees : Consideration 
was given to a recommendation from the Section that it be given 
representation on certain committees. It was resolved that the report 
be received. 

Trustees for NZLA Accounts: M. S. Fleming, W. J. McEldowney, 
and S. Perry were appointed trustees. No change was made to an 
earlier arrangement with the bank that the Secretary, D. G. Bibby, 
be authorized to endorse cheques, bills and drafts paid into the 
Association’s accounts and to receive documents, etc. 

Judges for Esther Glen Award: Mrs M. S. Sage, Mr W. J. Scott 
and Mrs D. White will be asked to accept reappointment. 

1953 Conference: An invitation to the NZLA from the Auckland 
City Council to hold its next conference at Auckland was accepted, 
and it was resolved that it be held as late as convenient in February, 
subject to further consideration at the mid-year Council meeting. 

Next Council Meeting: Date to be decided by the President and 
Hon. Secretary. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


LIBRARY SCHOOL BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND REPORTS, 1951 


Tue following bibliographies, which were compiled by students of the 
1951 Professional Course, are available on loan from the Library 
School : 
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Annotated list of books on the film for purchase by a public 
library serving a population of 20,000. 

Assimilation of immigrants into the USA. 

Ballet. 

Ceramics : a list of books available in Wellington libraries. 

Films on art, and books and reproductions to go with them. 

Industrial relations in New Zealand, 1920-1951. 

List of one-act plays for Women’s Institutes. 

Lord Rutherford ; a further supplement to the bibliography of his 
works compiled by C. M. Focken in the Transactions and 
Proceedings of the Royal Society of New Zealand, v.68, and 
a preliminary bibliography of works about Lord Rutherford. 

Motion pictures in New Zealand. 

Sir Walter Buller. 

Social class and social stratification. 

Textbooks and supplementary reading for adult foreign 
immigrants. 


For CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 
Hobbies and handicrafts for Primary School children. 
Life in other lands: Australia, New Zealand and the Islands of 
the Pacific, for Primary School children. 
Nature study ; a bibliography for Primary Schools. 
Clothing for School Certificate pupils. 
Popular science books for the boy and girl of 14-16. 


ADMINISTRATION REPORTS 


Of the administration reports prepared by the course, the following 
are of particular interest : 

Branch libraries: pros and cons. 

Organization and finance of local government in New Zealand 
with particular reference to the control and finance of library 
service. 

Pay collections: origin, development and administration. 

Regional library organization in the TVA. 


MESSAGE TO LOCAL AUTHORITIES 


Tue Association’s latest publication, The New Zealand Library 
Association: a Message to Local Authorities, is available from the 
Secretary for 1s. 


PROCEEDINGS OF FIFTH CONFERENCE 


Tue Library Association (London)’s file of the Conference Proceed- 
ings of the NZLA is complete except for the issue for the 5th 
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Conference in 1927. As this issue is out of print, the LA’s Librarian 
and Information Officer would be grateful for a spare copy that any 
NZLA member could let him have. 


PUBLIC SERVICE OF TASMANIA 


APPLICATIons, closing on the 28th May, are invited for the position 
of LIBRARIAN, Lady Clark Memorial Children’s Library, Library 
Department. 
Salary Range — (Male) 

£812-877 per annum, inclusive of cost of 

living allowance. 
(Female) 

£737-804 per annum, do do do 

The salary will probably be increased before appointment is made. 
Essential qualifications are thorough training and experience in 

library work with children. The appointee will take charge of the 
State Library’s children’s service, which extends throughout Tasmania, 
and must provide evidence of organising ability, and be able to drive 
a car. Applications should be sent to Mr A. Linton, Secretary, Public 
Service Commissioner's Office, Hobart, Tasmania. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL, 1951 


StupenTs of the 1951 Professional Course have taken up or returned 
to positions as follows: W. W. Bridgman, Teacher with charge of 
library, Rotorua High School; D. Carruthers, General assistant 
(temporary), CLS, Christchurch; E. M. Green, First Assistant, 
Wanganui Public Library ; M. J. Hamilton, Assistant-in-charge, SLS, 
Whangarei; M. Hutton, Library Assistant, NLS, Wellington; J. M. 
Lawrence, Assistant-in-charge, SLS, Invercargill; J. Lynch, Library 
Assistant, CLS, Palmerston North; D. C. Mclntosh, Librarian, 
Whangarei Public Library; J. L. Megget, Librarian, NZ Forest 
Service, Wellington; P. A. Nicholls, Library Assistant, Alexander 
Turnbull Library, Wellington; I. Nuesch, Library Assistant, NLS, 
Wellington; T. A. Nuttall, Librarian, Lyttelton Public Library ; 
J. B. C. O'Neill, Library Assistant, SLS, Auckland; D. L. Randell, 
Library Assistant, NLS, Wellington; E. M. J. Stevenson, Cadet, 
Canterbury Public Library ; C. D. Trudgion, Library Assistant, CLS, 
Palmerston North ; E. C. Willetts, Library Assistant, CLS, Palmerston 
North. 


RECENT APPOINTMENT 
Lower Hutt Public Library: Mr D. M. Wylie, ex Dunedin Public 
Library, to be City Librarian. 
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BRANCH NOTES 


CANTERBURY 


THE annual meeting of the Canterbury Branch was held on 19th 
February at the CLS office. After the election of officers, Mr 
R. N. O'Reilly spoke about the formation of the Professional Section, 
outlining its objects and work. Officers were elected as follows : 
Chairman, Miss J. S. Wright ; Deputy Chairman, Miss N. M. Willcox ; 
Hon. Secretary-Treasurer, Miss A. E. Thompson; Committee, Mrs 
A. P. Jenkins, Mrs S. D. Blakemore, Mr K. A. R. Horn, Miss B. 
Glasson. 


WELLINGTON 


THe annual meeting of the Branch was held in the Staff Room of the 
Wellington Public Library on 6th February. After the main business 
had been disposed of, tributes were paid to Mr B. G. Hood, the 
retiring chairman, who had been appointed to a position in South 
Africa. Mr S. Perry then spoke on the changeover to free and rental 
service in the Wellington Public Libraries, basing his talk on the 
article which was published in the January-February issue of New 
Zealand Libraries. The following officers were elected for the year : 
Chairman, Mr J. P. Sage ; Secretary, Mr C. W. Tolley ; Committee, 
Mrs I. R. Smithells, Miss L. N. Dickson, Messrs H. J. Lorimer, 
W. McG. Jess, R. C. Lamb. 
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NS 
AUTHOR GRADINGS TITLE GRADINGS AND 


Standard A Highest level: wholly free 
Se pe fai Second level: mainly free 
‘opular — fair standard Third level: equally free and 
Popular rental 
Fourth level: mainly rental 
Fifth level : no__—sparticular 
recommendation - 
Stock commercial level: wholly 


ren 
May cause offence 


1. STANDARD TITLES BY ESTABLISHED AUTHORS 


Bentley, Phyllis. Panorama. Gollancz, Gibbons, Stella. The Swiss s ummer. 
1952. 12s. 6d. A&B. Longmans, 1951. 12s. 6d. She 
Bridge, Ann. The dark moment. Chatto, starts well enough, sets her scene 
1952. 15s. Set against the new with clarity and confidence, and 
Turkey of Kemal Ataturk’s revolu- uses all her skill in presenting 
tion and after. A&B. some typical English people who 
Brophy, John. Turn the key softly. yet escape the charge of being 
Collins, 1952. 10s. 6d. Aé&b. mere types. — Listener. A&B. 





Gunn, Neil M. The well at the yr s 
end. Faber, 1952. 12s. 6d. 
Lodwick, John. The a s Ne eptune 
Heinemann, 1951 
witty and cynical ee ‘about the 
~ + eave 


J x - a cold eye. Heine- 
— dy 52. 9s. 6d. A. 


Schulberg, Budd. The disenchanted 
Sydney, Invincible pr., 1952. 153. 
6d. Mr. Schulberg, within his self- 
imposed and _ rather cramping 


limitations, has done a good job; 
the novel is an excellent ‘ docu- 
mentary’ of the period, and I 
— it (despite too many irritat- 

flashbacks) ety readable. 


~ o. — Brooke, NSN. A&b. 
Sharp. enter. Lise Lillywhite. Collins, 
951. 10s. 6d. A&B. 


Triolet, Elsa. The hite _ horse. 
Hutchinson, 1952. ‘2s. 6d. It 
describes on a _ vast scale the 
Picaresque career of what in our 
inhibited English way, I think we 
we should call an  unprincipled 
blackguard, whom his creator, how- 
ever, since he dies heroically upon 
the battlefield, papetes to regard 
with considerab tenderness.— 
Morchard Bishop, John o’London’; 
Weekly 

Wouk. Sloman. [A]. The Caine mutiny, 
Cape, 1951. 15s. Considered by 
A — to be the best novel 

Cw with a , backovound 
a the 1939-45 war. A. 


2. SELECTED TITLES BY NEW AUTHORS AND IMPROVED 
TITLES BY OTHER AUTHORS 


Arnaud, Georges. The wages of fear. 
Farrar, 1959. $3. Brutal, vistent 
and good story-telling, ‘ The W ages 
of Fear” makes a lot of hardboiled 
writers look like children writing 
for their madien aunts.— Time. 


A&kb. 

Baxter, Walter. Look down in mercy. 
Heinemann, 1951. 10s. 6d. One 
critic’s choice for the most memor- 
able first novel of 1951. A&b. 

Ion. ie flower in the gutter. 
Ih, 1951. 12s. 6d. A&b. 
illiam. The house of death. 

Chatto, 1952. 10s. 6d. Impressed, 
exalted and moved me.—Elizabeth 


J. <_ Morning star. Gollancz, 
12s. 6d. A first-rate novel 
concerning the efforts to save 1 
provincial newspaper from falling 
into the hands of a press combine. 


street — Cockneys and Greek res- 
taurants and barrow boys and spivs 
and men in liquor and girls in 
trouble. Lionel Hale, Observer. 
A&B. 


Marker, Chris. The forthright spirit. 
Wingate, 1952. 10s. 6d. A&b. 
Sager, ‘ordon. The invisible worm, 
Chapman, 1952. 9s. 6d. 
merry-go-round has gone round 
and round, the organ has played a 
cynical little tune from __ the 
twenties, and I for one am glad I 
aid the money for the _ ride.— 
ll Raven, Listener. A&b. 
Shohet, Jacqueline. Jacob’s ladder. 
Harvill pr., 1951. 12s. 6d. Miss 
Shohet’s chronicle of two rich 
Jewish families, both living in 
Cairo between the wars, in as lush 
and emotional as her characters. 
Such trifles as the Spanish Civil 
War and the rise of Fascism do 


A&b. 

Kent, Simon. For the love of Doc. not even’ trouble  them.—Fred 
Heinemann, 1952. 12s. 6d. Here Urquhart, Time and Tide. a&b. 
on the border of Soho is Bean- 


3. OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS (INCLUDING BELOW STANDARD 
TITLES BY ESTABLISHED AUTHORS) 


Chase, Ilka. New York 22. Peter Mailer, Norman. Barbary shore. Cape, 
Peter Huston, 1952. 13s. 6d. B. 1952. 12s. 6d. Mr. Mailer’s fault 
Kennedy, Margaret. Lucy Carmichael. . seems to me that he obscures his 
Macmillan, 1951. 12s. 6d. Lucy purpose in a _ kind of lyrical 
Carmichael is good, competent turgidity. The novel has a night- 
entertainment, and Miss Kennedy marish quality, and the prose clots 
has, at times, a very pretty wit. like feet attempting in a nightmare 
Jocelyn Brooke, NSN. a&b. - eatin Hale, Observer. 
a&b. 
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